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ABSTRACT 

Libraries and information centers are rapidly 
becoming an integral part of^ American Indian^life. IndividualSr 
organizationsr and tribes have come to the decision that libraries 
and the information: services which they offer are necessary to meet 
Indian goals. Although these goals may vary widely from improved 
access to education^ cultural information, information on available 
social services, to leisure reading, they are ^11 based in a 
component or institution designed to process information — a library. 
Eleven guides have been developed to summarize the state-of-the-art 
in Indian llbrarianship in a series of brief, preictical guides. Each 
guide discusses basic policies, initial steps, or discreet activities 

OTti^^to successful Indian library service. The guides present 
three basic types of information: societal coping skills, basic 
considerations for implementation, and descriptions of services 
unique or critical to Indian libraries. Gui^&e 1 briefly discusses 
establishing initial contacts with the Indi/pin community. It 
emphasizes how to cope with societal differences in Indian 
communities. Definitions are given for libre^y, information, and 
Indian community. Five sources for further reading are also cited. 
(NQ) \ ' 
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PREFACE 



Libraries and information centers are rapidly becoming an^ 
integral part of Indian life. Indivrduals, organizations, and 
tribes have. come to the decision that libraries and the infor- 
mation services that they offer are necessary to meet Indian^ 
goals. These goals may vary widely, from improved access to 
education, cultural information, information on available social 
services, to leisure reading. They ape all based in a component 
or institution designed to process .iTifof-mati on - a li^brary. 

As yet, only limited resources are available to meet this 
fast growing demand. Funding must usually be garnered from 
other programs. Professionally qualified Indian librarians and 
trained Indian technicians are inc^Uically short supply. Books 
and other informational resources sti 1 1 . conta i n racist informa- 
tion. Experience in deyeloping programs and servi ces/ whi ch 
meet the local community's needs is. slight. Specific sensitiv- 
ity to Indian ways and alternatives is just developing as li- 
brary and information services develop in Indian communities. 

The purpose of these guides is to provide initial direction 
,and proviae alternatives to those planning or engaged in devel- 
oping Indian library and information systems. Each guide 
discusses ba s i c' po 1 i c i e"s , initial steps, or discreet activities 
that appsar to be essential 
Each guide gives the reader 
development in h*i s locale. 



to successful Indian library service 
basic di rection and alternatives for 



The reader is strongly advised to recognize these guides 
f(fc what they are - ideas and programs that have been success- 
ful in the communities where they are used. They will not solve 
all the problems of Indian library service- They will provide 
the reaider with some ideas, programs, and concents to be con- 
sidered in light of informational needs in the specific Indian 
community to be served. 

TiWee basic types- of information are presented in the 
guidesj: societal coping skills, basic considerations for im- 
plementation ; and descriptions of , servi ces ^u.ni que or critical 
to Indian libraries. These guides are supplemented by the 
Appalachian 'Adul t Education Center»s , U^jry Servic e Guid es ■ 
The ejcceTlent Appalachian nuides deal primarily with sej^vices 
in smfall communities. 



/Coping skills are given in two guides, (^'s 1 and 2). 
Orgarlization and implementation will be discussed in five of 
the quides (-0,3,9,10, & 11) which cover: funding, organization, 
ass^Ising needs, materials selection, and training.^ Five 
quid.GS will discuss services unique or critical to Indian Library 
Servlice {M,5,6,7, & 8). These guides cover: cataloging , urban 
serviiC'es, adult education, program elements, and information 
services, ^ Charles Townley, Editor 
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1. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Library , the word conjures certain images in the librarian's 
mind consds^ting perhaps of a. .building filled with books, other 
media materials meticulously catalogued^ in many smalV drawers 
mysterious'ly labeled, with fragments of English words and guarded 
by library staff who, more often than not, ask for quiet, and 
when one wants a book, are quick to ask, "where is your card" 
^nd if o-ne wants a magazine, are told "you can only take out the 
old'ones", and the room has seating arrangements built around 
tables with hard stra^ight back chairs and it is open only during 
certain hours ... wh i ch is why, perhaps, Indians^use the public 
library or the school library sparingly if at all. 

The term-library-needs a new definition. It should be a 
place where members of the Indian community can go to for 
materials to further their tribal knowledge, or nofi^^Indiaun knowl- 
edge or whatever kind of information the tribal person wishes -to 
locate. It' should be a place not already defined in the librar- 
ian's head, but with careful listening, and listening again and 
asking the right questions the 1 i bra ri an will help make the 
li^brary one meant for Indians ^ used by Indians. The Indian li- 
brary should have comfortable furnishings and be a comfortable 
place. A modicum of rules should exist. A smoking^ area should 
be designated and as many elder Indians chew tobacco, spi toons 
sh,6u;ld be provided in the smoking area. Books and other library 
materials should be viewed n,ot as ends in themselves to be dis- 
* played, catalogued , treasucf^s pi led here on earth but should be 
•seen as tool s., as a, means to information. Treasures pilled here 
on ea.rth eventually rust and must be thrown out^ now much better 
if they are/ given out, are used, are even removed to be used 
somewhere el-se. 

Information shoujd be provided the^Indian community* on an 
easy access basis on a variety ^of is^es. A needs assessment 
could be taken on what information the community desires. Infor- 
mation needs could then be catagorized and materials could be 
found to provide the needs. Both Indian and n9n- Indian i nforma- 
tion ought to be provided. Care should be taken to provide 
information through various means. If the first language in the 
coinmunity is* the tribal language then information should be given 
in that language. Blurbs announcing library services should be 
in the tribal language with English interpretation provided. An 
information person should be a^vai Table in the library. This 
person shoxild be bilingual (if necessary) and know the manners 
observed in the community. In many communities it is important 
to observe certain courtesies to the older peopTe. Information 
is not only what you provide but how you- provide it. 

Know the language requirements to be understood , know the 

customs, the local manners and make an effort to provide the 

information at the time and with^in the space the Indian community 
accepts and uses information. 
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' Indian co mmunity, the controversy over who is an Indi&n and 
how one identifies an Indian continues. Librarians should not - 
allow themselves to be put in the position of deciding who is an 
Indian. In most communities, (although not in urban ,co,mmun i ti es ) 
there is an elected or otherwise recognized Bo.dy politic who 
governs the Indian community, An Indian community can be a geo- 
graphically enclosed community such as the Red Lake Band^of 
Chippev^a Indians governed by the tribal council with a chairman 
ar it (%i be a loosely affiliated group of people who share a 
common .reservation upbrinc[.ing or are enrolled in a tribe but live 
in an urban area such a^ St. Paul, Minnesota; Chicago, Illinois, 
or Seattle, Washington. Frequently there is an Indian neighbor- 
hood in cities, but just as frequently Indians are scattered 
throughout the city area. American Indian political scientist,, - 
Dr. Frances Svensson, University of Michigan in her monograph 
entitled*. The Ethnics in American Politics: American Indians , 
devotes severa£l pages to a discussion of who is an Indian.. She 
discusses three, separate categories; racial, cultural, and so- 
cial. Another book to rea'd for help in understanding who is an 
Indian is The Right to be Indian by Ernest Sc husky available 
through The Indian Wstorical Press, Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia for $2.00. Dr. Sv'ensson's article is available from 
Burgess Publishing Company , Mi nneap^ol is , Mi nnesota , 1 973 . Also 
depend on the Jocal ,lnd*ian governing body for a definition of 
the In dn a n c o m*m u n i ty . 

Dr. Svensson says: " _ --"-""'^'^ 

Who, then is an Indian? Clearly, there are many 
answers, dependjent on who is asking and for what 
purposes. 'Ror the United States government, racial 
' and to a lesser extent cultural (so far as' reservation 
residence expresses a cultural orientation) factors 
are primary. For the Census, social definition is 
sufficient. From the point of view of most reserva- 
tion people, even after several hundred years of 
attack by European society on the foundations of 
Indian communalism, ^Indian identity rs tied up in 
J . membership in a specific tribe, kanship bonds among 

i^s members, familiarity with cultural traditions, 
appearance. They are suspicious of those who claim 
an Indian identity too easily, who think an Indian is 
anyone who ?wears feathers and beads, who suddenly 
appears when benefits and claims settlements becorpe 
av.ailable. Indians amongst themselves often refer 
unfavorably to t he ^^mergency of such "instant Indians," 
as well as to those whose Indianness is literally no 
more than skin deep ("Apples" i contemporary Indian 
parlance - red on the outs^iide and whi'te on the inside). 
They also express a sense of being able to "feel" who 
is Indian and who is not. While probably few Indians 
could pinpoint the behavioral characteristics which 
define Indianness, virtually all Indians agree that 
such patterns exist. The fact that the existence of 
an Indian style of behavior is generally accepted, 
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however much vagueness and disagreement there may be 
as to its definition^ places limitatipns on Indian 
social and political behavior in the rix)n-Indian world. 
He who acts in a non-Indian way risks losing his con- 
stituency. Therefore, in the political arena, it is 
not a racial or cultural identity which alone deter- 
mines the Indian actor; instead, it is the complex 
interaction between these factors. At its heart, 
Indianness is a state of being, a casit of mind, a 
relationship to the Universe. It is undefinable. 
(Page 9) * ' • 



II. STATEMENT OF THE'PROBLEM ^- 

The art of commurii cati on may be your biggest problem. Indi- 
ans are aware of the services libraries may bfe able to offer at 
Veast as far as the general concept of libraries are concerned. 
Librarians, however, ought to make a special effort to put to- 
gether an atitractive brochure or statement emphasizing the kinds 
of serviices that libraries can offer to Indian citizens. The 
5tatement ought to be printed in English and the tribal langjj^age. 
As services other than. books are available through libraries, 
these services ought to be made known to the general Indian pub- 

^lic- One of the needed services that Indian communities will use 
if l^i brariefs* of fer i:t,^is books and materiaTs on Tegal matters 
concerning /Indian, ^fairs . Pamphlets are available from the 

.Bureau of Indian Affairs,, books such as Felix Cohen's Handbook 
of Fed era l( Indian Lajy. as well as Charles Kappler*s book Treati es 
and Agreements s).f the United States of America v/ith Indian 
NationT ou.gtiit to be availabl e as reference materials. Addit i o n a^^l - 
Ty, the library ought to have bibliographies available listing 
pertinent materials interested persons can obtain, through inter- 
library loans. Such a service is especial ly perti nent to tribal 
people who are attempting to educate themselves, educators work- 
ing wi th 'school s and communi ty peopl e who serve on the variety 
of boards that exist in Indian country. Although, Indians are 
aware they need information, they are unsure how to approach the 
librarian or others who may have access to the information. Fur- 
ther, many non-Indian librarians are not aware that the* above 
mentioned services exist. Li brarians. ought to make themselves 
aware of these special services available on Indian-related 
materials. For example, the University Microfilms Center located 
in Ann Arbor , Michi gan has a special bi bl iography on Indian- 
related doctoral dissertations available on microfilm or micro- 
fiche. It would be appropriate for Indian libraries to have 
these bibliographies available along with appropriate machines. 

The various Historical Societies^ with their a/:cumulated 
wearlth^of material , can be made known to the Indian community. 
Librarians might begin by making themselves aware of the history 
of the surrounding community, locating materials on the community 
from whatever sources are available including local and state 
histbricaT societies and the National Archives in Washington. , 
Perhaps a display of the local history could be planned with in- 



vitations to the local Indian governing body*to open the exhibit 
or have a ceremony opening such a display. B§ sure and invite 
the local tribal chairman or whoever the local Indian leaders 
are. The best person(s) to, begin communicating with is the local 
recognized tribal leade>(s). Ask permission to speak to the rest 
of the community, ask advice on how to proceed. It is important 
.that librarians observe a few courtesies that may be different 
from white society. Always be courteous to ^Ider peopl e. El ders 
in the In.dian community are respected fop their wisdom gained 
from experience and Indians are trained to exhibit respect to 
elders even though one may have more education or degrees than 
the older Indiaji person. Women librarians- should' be especially 
careful to not show an overly aggressive manner to tribal Lead- 
ers. Indians generally, and especially Indian men do not care 
for overly aggressive women. Do not tell Indian people what to 
do, ask their advice, offer assistance, but don't tell anyone 
what to do and do not emphasize your book learning . It is impor- 
tant to remember that Indians may speak in a slower manner so 
don*t be in a hurry to interrupt. Hany older Indians raised 1n 
a traditional fashion will not respond tu^'t'ier if once interrup- 
ted during conversation. It is npticable in white society , that 
interruptions are common and apparent l^y acceptable:. Begin l^^s- 
tening again if you wish to communicate with Indian community 
members. Some tribal people may use anecdotes, stories, or 
seemingly irrelevant statements to communicate on a particular 
issue. This kind of communication is slower, but interaction is 
accomplished and communi ca ti on i s effective. Listen, be slow to 
s peak, don't interrupt (especially for eldersQ and listen to 
I.ndi ans ^ I n order to establ ish good communicati on be aware of 
the physical surroundings used for meetings. If you are respon- 
sible for a meeting be sure to invi te parents and their chi.1 dren . 
Indians are not bothered by having chi-ldren around and prefer to 
go to meetings when they can bring them along (in most communi- 
ties). Provide ashtrays and serve refreshments . Indians are 
hospitable people, traditionally, and they expect hospitali^ty 
from people that invite them to meetings. Therefore, serve 
coffee ^nd perhaps, sandwiches, or dessert. Try to arrange in- 
formal seating arrangements away from the ubiquitous rigid 'rows. 
Try for a circle, if possible and make s^ure the older people have 
the most comfortable chairs. ^ » 

0 

A PROBLEM OF SKILLS 

Indians, contrary to stereotypes, are not dumb peopTe un- , 
caring about their children or their dai^y^ livelihood . Ask how 
the library can help, ask what services Indians may need, then 
put together an array of services that can be provided through 
the library. Some services that can easi-ly be provided .but that 
may not ba usual services at libraries could be, interpreting 
services (reading English to a non-English reader, such as in 
letters received). Tribal peop.le. whose first language is Indian, 
who perhaps speak enough English to get by but who can't read 
.English are really handicapped when it comes to everyday bureau^ 
cracies. A simple water bill statement may not be understood or 
worse may be mi sunders tood and feared. Such a service should 
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cost nothing,, and it would take little time for persons on duty. 
This service could be provided on a daily basis for the Indian 
community. Depend i ng. on staff time, 1 etterwr i ti ng services may 
also be provided. Libraries can provide meeting rooms for com- 
munity meetings. It can offer research, referral and retrieval , 
services'as constraints allovi. Whate^ver services the Indi^an^ 
community identifies, the library should examine its staff, its 
time, it>s resources and then present to the Indian community 
exactly the services it can provide and which must be referred to 
other ag.encies. It is important to make clear what the library 
can do and what it cannot do. However, arbitrary cutoffs should 
nofbe made until a complete, honest evaluation is done of the 
needs of the India-n community and the resources, time and fund- 
ing the library can offer to these needs.^ In order to provide a 
real service, it may be. necessary to allow some here-to-fore 
standard sacred requirements for libraries go hang until the real 
needs of the Indian community are met. It may not be necessary 
to catal og every acqui s 1 ti on ' immedi ately a.nd catalogi ng perhaps 
can be less extensive thaa* standard practices. Re'member, it you 
don't provide what the Indian community needs,^they won't use 
what you do offer. ^ ' ^ 

A PROBLEM OF MONEY ^ 

Money is always a problem, ^Sometimes Indian community 
members have ideas and know funding sources unknown to non- 
Indians. j\sk them., but don't expect the purse of the tribal 
council to be deep, wise and handsome. Somejtimes*, funds can be 
Yspbtained through councils, bu^t .usually council funds are limited 
i^nd life support needs come first for tribal money consideration, 
^efc^r to the Guide to Funding Sources for American Indian library 
and Information Services compiled by Rebecca Cawley and obtain- 
ab^le through Natjonal Indian Education Association., 3036 Univer- 
sity Avenue, S.^E., Minneapolis, Minnesota or U.S." Department of 
the Interior, Office of Library Services, Washington, D.C. 20240, 
1974. Be aware of funding that can be obtained through. the 
Indian Education Act described in the Guide- , especially under 
Part B of Title IV, described on page 48. Jhere are proposal 
deadlines for the federal funds and these dates must be observed. 
Part B deadline is usually at the first of the year in late 
January or February. The date is set each year by the Office of 
Indian Education and published in t^he Federal Register . If you , 
are going to send a Title IV- proposal Part A or B or C, you will 
need to begin the process sooner than a few weeks prior to the 
deadline date. Title IV proposals mandate Indi^an participation. 
In order to meet the mandate of ^Part A, for example, the proposal 
must come from a school district, have a parent committee select- 
ed by the Indian community and have a publicized public hearing 
for the Indian commi»nrty. These activities take time. Part B 
proposals usually need Indian sponsorship. Again, these activ- 
ities take time. Indians expect their participation and cooper- 
ation wiil be asked prior to deadlines so they will have adequate 
time to ponder the proposal, make their statements and make 
decis^ion on whether or not to sponsor or participate in the 
a'^tivity. Proposals, of course, should be written with the 
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active participation of the Indian community. Don't make the 
•mistake of going to them with an aTready written proposal. . No 
one likes to be asked to be a rubber stamp, Indians especially 
are tired of beirtg asked to accepft, in total, concepts written 
and conceived by non-Indians for the benefit of Indians. However 
on the other hand, don't expect the Indian community to have the 
necessary, expertise to write the proposal. It is sometimes . 
necessary for others to assume the actual writing responsibility. 
However, Indians can and will give ideas for the proposal, sug- 
gest changes, react to written objectives and generally say how 
and what they want if they' are a,sked in time. Possibly some 
members of the Indian community may be able to help write pro- 
posals, but many times, Indi.an community members who are skilled 
. , \in thjs activity may not have time. Professional librarians who 
are acquainted with propqsal writing can provide a great service 
to the Indian community if they will share this skill with 
Indians. 

*■ • 
' WHY BOTHER? 

\ The groblems librarians may encounter in'working with 

. Indian communities to establish Indian libraries and information 
I may- seem insurmountable. But take heart, it .is not. With a 
I modWcum of good wi l l , some f l exi birl i ty and a mini mum of courtesy, 
. \ Indians and non-Indians can interact for the benefit of ai>y 
. * enterprise. And who knows., perhaps, the jn'formation you finally 
^ I are able to present to the Indi an communi ty f i tti ng thei r needs 
\can be a small step in helping: Indian communities attain their*^ 
place in the sun. Information and communication given^in a 
elpi ng^manner can do more to improv'e relationshi ps between 'Indi - 
ns and non-In.dians than any of the previous help the B.i.A^,* 
attempted to give in all i^ts. years. If just one librarian helps 
just one person in the Indian community achieve something of im- 
portance to him then all of the help Indians have given white 
)eo^le from the first time they touched the shores when corn was 
/given to starving whj'tes, to the saving of someone's head in 
.early times, to the ''help each of the early explorers received 
from their Indian guides, wiTV have been repaid in some small 
measure. Indians are in the final analysis ci-tizens of the 
United States and as such ought to have the same services re- 
ceived by other citizens. But because Indians are culturally 
different, have different lifestyles and live in a different 
manner, speak a different language and use different methods of 
communication, it be^hooves the offerer of the service to 'take 
cul-turaT differences into account.' Therefore, if the quality, 
caViber of services are to be as high and competent as any white 
'citizen expects from his local library, then, the librarian must 
study the proc ess of service, amend it where necessary and then 
trust that the end result, the actual service does indeed serve 
the Indian person as well as the services offered the white com- 
munity. As to "why bother", it is your job! 

HI. THE INDIAN WAY OR HOW INDIAN: COMMUNITIES TUNCTION AND. 
MAKE DECISIONS 





In order for librarians to promote services in a way accept- 
able, to the Indian community .it will be necessary for the librar- 
ian and other staff to have some notion of how Indian communities 
function and make decisions. One of the old bro'mides, known by 
Indian ^professional s and non-Indian veterans of Indian affairs is 
that, it is true that all Indians are individuals, Indians differ 
in tribal affiliations, language, cultural matters and lifestyle. 
According to D'Arcy McNickle, The Indian Tribes of the United 
States (Oxford University Prep, London, New York, 1962, p. 5) it 
is estimated that 300 InJian^l anguages were spoken in the area 
north of Mexico at the time of contact (by White man) and he 
estimates at least half of that number are still in use. The' 
languages spoken that'dlffer from one to another are an indica- 
tion of the real differences that exist between American Indian 
tribes. Other differences .occujr. as some trital members renjain on 
the reservation, others travel to urban area'^s, and others elect 
to assimilate so entirely into white society they no longer con- . 
s-ider themsel ves 'Indian , Indians d^i f fer as to economic level s 
just as non-Indians do.. Although many Indians are poor, being . 
poor does not^rjecessari ly mean that one's way of living reflects 
only tfre^economic level, Ind^ians are culturally dTfferpnt re- 
gardless of economic class, Nancy Lurie in ^^orth Ameri.can Indi^ 



ans in Historical Perspective (Random House, New York, 1971) dis- 
cusses the contemporary Indians mentioning befjaviors in common 
of many tri bal peopl e 



there seem to be very old common Indi 
have always transcended local differences 
culture and that can be properly termed pan^ Indian 
(:Page 444)' ^ < y 



an elements tha't 
of Tang je and 
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She discusses\a "persisting cluster of core values and* 
related, pred1ct^%ble behavior that, give Indian people a common- 
ality of outl ook^-^they do not share wi th people of European 
cuTturaT trad i ti on . Lurie .di scusses ten characterTs ti cs but 
perhfips her first is most germane, 

",.py^e is preference and relaxed patience for reaching 
- dec^@Hl6ns by consensus. While often baffling to the whitfe 
observer, the process is patterned, and Indi an "people of 
^ widely varying otribal backgrounds are able to conduct 

business together according to mutually understood "rules 
(Page 444) ' | - 

Stuart Levine in The AmeriQan Indian Today (Everett Edwards, 
Inc, 133 South Pecan Avenue, Delanoj Florida 3*2:720, 1 965) dis- ^ 
cusses the Ind^ian way of arriving at decisions by consens^us using 
the American Indian Chicago Conference of 1961 as a case In 
point • 

Indian peopTe tend to behave in such the same way in 
their reTations with the dominant culture, and par*t i cu 1 arly. 
with government agencies, ,, a great deal of decision-making 
is a matter of personal conversation, give and take, and 
practical compromise. Mt Is precisely this process at which 
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Indian people are most skilled." ^^^9^ 6) 

Stuart summarizes by characterizing most Indians as solving, 

problems by ba^gai.ning and negotiation with flexjbility and 
pragma\tism foremost. ' 



The Commission on the_Ri:gJb,tsr^ Li berti es , and Responsibili- 
ties of the^American Indian issued a report titled, The Indian * 
America's Unfinished Business compiled by William A. Brophy and 
Sophie D. Aberle. The entire document is recommended as an vin- 
troduction to Indians and an overview of basic kinds of informa- 
tion, about Indians albeit -light on the matter of assigni ng chap- 
ters to Indian authors. The report covers many areas of. Indian 
affairs especially congressional activities during the many years 
of Federal -Indi an reflations but the i ntroduct i O'n is especially 
pertinent. The authors mention immediately how important it is 
for Indians to be to^lly involved' in any program designed for 
Indians. 



a-ri^s 



"No program imposed from outside catf seHe as a 'substitute 
for one willed by Indians themselves:. |l6r shou^Td theii^ 
ostensible consent to a pi an. be deemed sufficient. Such- 
"consent" may be wholly- passive, indicating only a surrender 



to what seems unavoidable*, or their cons^ent may be obtained 
-without their full u^iderstanding for before they afce either 
able or desire to shoulder .additional obl^i gatj ons . Wh'at i s 
essential is to elicit their own ihitiati^ve jind intelligent 
cooperation." (Page 4) 



Thi.s introduction labeTed Indian values and attittides 
cusses some of the major behavior differences Vidians exhibit 
compared to non-Indians. Anyone attempting to understand Indian 
decis^ion making ought to be aware that Indians a,re first, differ- 
ent*, from other tri bal groups , but^ Indi ans. sh^re some common 
values which may .mean that Indians^^^arri ve at d;ectsions i n a dif- 
ferent manner than non-Indians. Tlie Commission report emphasizes 
two ideas, that of unity or mutual assistance and a reverence for 
Mather Earth. Each individual vol untarily works with /the commu- 
nity (on wh.ich rests status as v^eh^ ai> personal security.) 
Commission authors say this self^lessness derives from the' commu- 
nity venerating elders and their wisdom. However, the Commission 
cautions that these concept ions , a're not consistently achieved. 
Modifications and exceptions to the norm exist in every group. 
Which is a simple way of saying that al though Ind.ians* differ 
from one tribaT group to another,, from Indian to Indian within 
the tribal group and although Indians h,old some ideas and possi- 
ble behaviors in common still it also means that many Jndians 
arrive at decision making in an entirely different manner than^ 
white folks but perhaps using the same outer shell such^ as 
meeting together, and possibly using some semblance of ^pberts' 
Rules of Order. Indians and Indian behaviors cannot be ^gener- 
alized in an acceptable fashion f:6r white foTks to make ^up rules 
for easier interaction or to facilitate their, understanding of 
the Indians. Perhaps the Commission said it best when they 
advised, f \ 
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"...neighbors and ^ocal officials, must make it a p^jnt - 
to help the Indian participate on a basis pf equality 
in their political and economic life. Let them not ^ 
expect him to conform to their image of how he ought 
.to be,- but accept him as the fellow human creature he 

is, with freedom to shape his own life a-S they ^^o-.." _ 

(Page 5) • , ' .- 

I 

IV-. FIRST CONTACTS ' % a " 

I 

Meet the community in the acceptable way in Indian communi- 
ties. Contact the tribal council, the chairman or someone on 
the council. Ask- for time ,on the agenda of the next tribal 
meeting. Ask theffl to advis-e you. how. to proceed, ,Ask if there 
is an appropriate s.ubcommi ttee of the tribal council you ought 
to meet with, or another tribal branch of government, or ahother _ 
organization in the Indian community such as a parent , commit tee 
or an ad vi sot'y' group to^the l ocaL school , Jus t about e^ery 
Indian community has some branch of government- FbTl-ow up on 
contacts advised by the tribal council. If they advise none, 
then make your^own contacts but as'k their blessing: on your 
endeavors. If^the council is unabl^ to give you i-deas on whom 
to contact, try the loca/1 ^ sg hooT. A^k i^f jthere is a local parent 
commrttee, a Johnson O'Malrley committee. Host communi^ties j^ave 
such a committee. Ask who the chairman i s , and a*sk the^ chai rmans - 
permission for space on the ag^enda for tjie next meeting. ^Gp slow 
and carefully. Proceed . with caution. Try not to be ove^-^y 
aggressive. Do not shov^ your anxiety at new customs, a;id do not 
show surprise at things strange to you. If you show strrprise at 
something that is f orei gn^ to your upbringing, Indians will just 
l augh at syou , and the stcries wi l l get aroOnd t he coijimun i ty . 
News travels fast on the Indian community as in any community. 
Dndians speak of the moccasin telegraph, The moccasin telegraph 
lives 1 - and it is fast , efficient and ^rel i^able . 

/ ' V ' 

V . DEVELOPING A REllAT LONSH I P • . ' 

_ One of the most difficult items in your search' in Wprking 
with Indian communities taes.tablish India^n library and informa- . 
tron services is determining community interest. The first item 
is to make sure the community understands vyhat you are tryi.ng to ,\ 
do. Then you can beg.i.n assessing community interest. One of \ 
the most thorough and effective ways open to people interested 
in assessing interest is to visit people in the^r homes or have 
them vi sit you i n yours to speak of common i nterest Jf you 'a^e 

,new in the community this may be a bit difficult unless you have 
some local people help you. Ask "your local contacts you have 
developed by now through the council or related agencies to ad- 
vise you of key families to visit. If such an approach is one 
you rather would not take you could put on *a feast and invite ' * 
the community to it and tell thenv of what you a-re trying to do. 
A feast is the time l^onored way of many Indian groups tp announce 
a venture, to assess opinions or to ask for help. A feast ^ 

'shou.n.d feature as many Indian foods as you can obtain. Ask for 
the names of Indian women th.at will help you arrange and cook' 
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the feast. Depending on.i>our budget it would be good public 
relations to hire some Ihdiaij women to organize and cook and 
serve the feast. Such a person can also be responsible for 
obtaining wild meat if such is available, a^s buffalo, venison, 
wild turkey, fish, or arlother Indian food. Most Indian tribes 
recognize fried bread as a pow-wow food aind this is a good item 
to feature.] In the M.idwest, wild rice should be served as well 
as some form of corn soup.. Your menu wi M vary dependihg on the 
part of the^ country you are in but depend on your local contacts 
for advice./' The| best money you can spend is to h.ire a person to 
organize your feast. This way yo^will make yours«Jf and your 
.project visible fo the Indian community in the ssible way. 

, Also see if you can find a responsible Master * e ..onies. Such 
a person should be known in the local Indian ^nity. This 
perspn would be-in charge of the program. Do not yourself assume 
this ta,sk unless you .are very sure/Of yourself and your knowledge 
of thc^'Iadian community. A go^d master of ceremonies can ma^e 
or conversely-, a bad master of ceremonies can break yaur: feast. 

. Tell the master of ceremonie^ what you wi sh to accompl i sh^ dirring 
the feast, give him/her all the necessary information, sit back 
and relax. The feast, the generosity of providing good food and 
a good -program wi 1-1 give you the ears of the community.. Ask 
them for specific comments on what kind of feedback you wish to 
.obtain. Do not expect you will get the feedback immediately!. 
The feast is just to introduce yourself and your program to the 
community. Tell them of your program and tell them you wi^lO 
visit them later regarding their ideas and theiir i=nterest\ Then 
attempt to set up a visiting schedule for yourself wTth whomever 
you can schedule visits with. During the visits, after the ^ 
people have^>erd' a chance to think about your program, you can . 
then asses^ their interest. Aga Ln depending on your bud'^get;, 
bring a smalT gift with you on.your visit. Be sure and accept 
graciously the hospitality you may be offered when you visit* 
the Indian community. Don;*t forget the small gift. It cout.d be 
something as smaM as a package '6f cheese., a box of candy, apples 
or a pretty candle. But bring something. If nothing else, offer 
your host a clg-a^tte. Tobacco is an imp^ortant^ item to many 
Indians and with many tribes, tobacco still has a religious ' 
significance and can bless a meeting or a visit. ^ 

ESTIMATING LIBRARY CAPACITIES 



Decide on what the Indian liibrary and information center 
will hold after you assess community interest, it is possible 
you will need to prioritize your cap.acity concurrently with the 
interest of the Indian community. ^ It is possible that what you 
as a librarian thi.nks important to the Indian community^ the 
Indian community will find totally unimportant. In .other. words 
don't rush to f i 1 T y our 1 i brary with the standard reference 
materials such as two or three kinds of^ encyclopedias wjhen the 
Indian community would like a section of Indian J aw/ trelat i e-s 
reference shelf. Remember the needs of. the white commundrty and 
the needs of the Indian community are different^ Thenef^re 
assess your space available., ask the Indians what they 
In the way of ser,vices and make out your priority list 
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depend on the advice of your ffrd+a.n contacts . [;leet regularly 
•with community gVoups. If. necessary ..organize a library committee 
made up of Indian people. Actually organizing a library commit- 
tee is a good idea but don't demand a' l^^brary commi-ttee. 

' COMMUNITY Mf^ETINGS- 

dintain your con4;a.cts and ^devel opi ng rel ati onl^i ps with 
the s^oihmunity , it is wi se to^ attend as many community ifieetings 
as possible. Do not pass up local pow-wows or other s-uch social 
gatherings. Indians welcome visitors to these event's, and it is 
a good opportunity to meet the people and more importantly become 
known to the community. However, bef.ore you attend all community 
gatherings niUy, willy, ask your tribal contacts whether or not . 
it is appropriate*. For example,. it might be possible that, 
religious meetings (native religion) may be closed to non-believ- 
ers. In oither communi ties/i t is o'^kay. So check with your local 
experts" so you don't commi t , a^ soci al faux paux right off. When 
you are at c^Dmmunity meetings, wait until you are asked for your 
* opinion before you speak out. As non-Jndians are naturally 
aggressive they tend to dominate Indian meeting^s^ they are not 
aware of manners of not interrupting slow speakers, and they com- 
mit other such ^ins, therefore, iVis wise to keep quiet until 
asked for your opinion. In some Indian communities, it is not 
unheard of for newcomers to be new for several years_. They are 
si]ent for that long at meetings before it is considered seemly 
for them to open their mouths. However, when your opinion is 
asked for, .^ive it and then resume your apprenticeship. Don*t 
think it weird if there are moments of silence at meetings', this 
occurs frequen.tly, and it is jiotj unusual. Don't think you have 
to fill the silence void. Sit and 'enjoy it. 

imaT-iNG A OOINT STATEMENT OF NEEDS AND AN ACTION PLAN^ 

The ijost important thing to remember in writing 4, statement 
of jieed and an action pl an i s, do not have a preconcei^v'ed agenda . 
Indians do not like to be asked to rubber stamp projects (osten- 
sibly designed, lo .help Indians) written from preconceived notions 
of white people. The statement should be a real joint statement. 
The action ^plan should b^ aT so a joint venture. This does not 
mean^ however, that the Indians on whom you afe relying for con- 
sultation and advice will do the actual writing of the^ statement 
and the action. Be prepared with probable statements or obj'ec- 
tdves, ask for responses ,^,changes and additions. Emphasize in 
your demeanour you are pr'esenting ideas for redaction, not a plan 
for adoption. Frequently, some of the best interchange can come 
from well planned joint meetings to draw up goals, ob j ec ti ves and 
action plans if you have no preconceived notjons/when you begin, 
are not stuck on on^^way of doing things and- are ready to re- 
write, fol lowing; th^ meeting. Your committee, or community re- 
\ actors can possibly be a great help in finding materictl resources 
\ for you. Frequently Indians know of written materials unknown 
to librarians^ 

The action plan should be ratified in $ome way "by the 

«. 
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Indian community. Perhaps this is the time for another feast. 
Again get advice from your sounding group,, or the tribal council 
o-r both on how to proceed in getting the entire community to 
view your action plan document. Possibly, it can be ratified 
through the elective process, whatever you do, make a real 
attempt to present it to all segments of the Indian community. 
If t'here is a community newspaper., you might have an article 
written about your plan of action^, ,and ask for reactions from the 
community in the article. ^ 

VI. DO'S AND DON'TS 

Your first and foremost goal is to s.erve the Indian communi- 
ty, thei r needs, their informational desires^, not yours. If you 
have done a good job^of communicating with the community, assess- 
ing their needs, soliciting and receiving their help in writing 
up a plan, then you will not need any further admonishments on 
what yo'u should .do and not do. Do_ listen and listen hard to 
Indian people and don ' t become an Indian expert. 

VII. FURTHER READING 
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